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Hodgson, contains much that is suggestive and important. The paper, 
however, is unfortunately marred by lack of unity. Dr. Hodgson says 
many things by the way, covering very nearly the whole field of philosophy, 
but one is not quite sure of the immediate connection with the matter in 
hand. The introductory paragraph, in which the writer reduces the con- 
ceptions, Substance and its Attribute, Agent and its Action, Cause and its 
Effect, to the conceptions What is and its Real Condition or Conditions, 
promises a clearing away of debris which, in the end, is not accomplished. 
The seventh paper of the volume, by Mr. A. T. Shearman, is entitled 
" Intuition." It is an attempt, first, to determine the position of intuition 
in philosophy. The author argues that it is because every philosopher 
employs intuition at the outset that there have been and are so many 
differences between thought-systems. He therefore asks that philosophy 
abandon the individualistic course which it has pursued for three thousand 
years, and adopt a cooperative method of attaining truth. The argument, 
suggestive in many respects, is unfortunately marred by the absence of 
any clear statement of what the author means by intuition. The second 
part of the paper is occupied with an attempt to discover what are ' ' the 
grounds of our knowledge of that which it is sometimes affirmed has a con- 
sciousness of ' self as self. ' ' ' The author contends that there cannot be a 
direct cognition of the subjective self, the cognition being, rather, a result 
of constructive imagination. Mr. Benjamin Dumville, in the final paper 
of the volume, on " Philosophy and Education," pleads for a philosophical 
direction of education. He shows clearly the hap-hazard results of 
empirical compromise ; and although he is well aware that philosophy has, 
as yet, no single and unambiguous message, he feels that she may gain by 
advancing boldly into the enemy's country of the practical. The paper is 
clear and scholarly and makes good its contention. 

The volume as a whole is a notable one, so richly packed with its 
material of first-hand thought that its modest size quite belies it. 

h. a. overstreet. 
University of California, 

Essai sur les elements principaux de la representation. O. Hamelin. 

(Bibliotheque de Philosophic Contemporaine.) Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — 

pp. 476. 

This work is a contribution to Neo-criticism, and is, in fact, a reshaping 
of the categories of Ch. Renouvier. Renouvier, however, ' posited ' the 
categories, or, as M. Hamelin calls them, "the principal elements of 
representation," without 'deducing' them, whereas our author, dissatisfied 
both with Kant's and with Renouvier' s solution of the problem, makes a 
bolder attempt. His method is that of Synthesis ; for pure analysis, he 
contends, leads us nowhere. Thus, in order to find a real connecting 
bond between objects and the mind's workings, he studied next the Hegel- 
ian method. With that, too, he was dissatisfied, for he could not bring 
himself to adopt the principle of Contradiction as the central motive of 
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a synthesis. Searching, accordingly, for a dialectical procedure which 
did not base itself primarily on the principle of Contradiction, he found 
this in a modification of the Hegelian method. By considering the world 
as the exclusive work of thought, as a living dialectic, he found both in 
Kant and in Renouvier indications of the desired result. 

We all admit as a fundamental fact, urges our author, that everything 
has its opposite ; that everything ' posited ' excludes an ' op-posited ' ; so, 
every Thesis leads to an Antithesis. This fundamental fact, moreover, is 
supplemented by another, equally important, for the two moments have no 
meaning one apart from the other ; that is to say, they must be given 
together, they are two portions of a whole. Hence, to the first two 
moments that we find in every notion we must add a third, Synthesis. In 
these three phases, — Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis, — we have the simplest 
law of Being. And thus, by emphasizing the fact that the opposition 
which exists between Thesis and Antithesis is one not of Contradiction but 
of ' Correlation,' as M. Hamelin calls it, and by making ' Correlation ' his 
central key-word, he not merely ' deduces ' each category by itself as an 
isolated unit, but links them with each other in a progressive chain of com- 
plexity. And what, pray, is the basic principle in this linkage of the cate- 
gories ? The answer to this question presents to us one of the most novel 
features of the ' deduction ' ; for the author, after much deliberation, con- 
cludes that the categories must be arranged in a series of triads. 

The detailed examination and serialization of the "elements of repre- 
sentation" constitute the bulk of the book, the five chapters of which deal 
respectively with the five triads of categories in an ascending scale of 
particularity. The interlinked triads run as follows : (i) Relation, Number, 
Time ; (2) Time, Space, Motion ; (3) Motion, Quality, Alteration ; (4) 
Alteration, Specification, Causality ; (5) Causality, Finality, Personality. 
Apparently, in order to constitute "the living whole of a synthetic dia- 
lectic," some of the categories must perform a double function, — they 
must appear as the last moments of one triad and as the first moments of 
the triad immediately following. Furthermore, each of the fifteen cate- 
gories is neatly subdivided into three ' moments. ' Number, for example, 
the second 'element' in the chain, "comprehends Unity, Plurality, 
Totality," Totality being not the reconcilement of a contradiction, but the 
synthetic Correlative of Unity and Plurality. 

By thus conceiving the world as essentially a manifold of 'Rapports,' 
M. Hamelin agrees with Renouvier in substituting Relation for Substance ; 
Relation, however, constituted as it is by its three moments, Thesis, Antithe- 
sis, Synthesis, becomes for M. Hamelin merely the first link in the chain 
of categories, in which Number, as the Antithesis of Relation [!], comes 
second, and is in its turn followed by the remaining 'principal elements.' 

One might readily ask : What is this method of Correlation ? Why, 
e. g., does Number appear as the correlative of Relation, or Quality 
as that of Motion ? Why, again, should each category be composed of 
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exactly three * moments ' ? Wherein is this method essentially superior to 
the traditional Hegelian Trinity ? The answer is that a * synthetic deduc- 
tion ' covers a multitude of sins, and that if we dare refer these ' deduc- 
ing ' philosophers to recent solid contributions to the subject, — to the works 
of Peano, Frege, and Bertrand Russell, to mention no others, — we shall be 
scoffed at as a ' mere ' logician, or worse still, as a ' merely mathematical ' 
logician. However, the results obtained by the despised * mathematical 
logicians ' render such crudities as the • Synthetic Method of Correlation ' 
quite superfluous. 

Henry M. Sheffer. 
Harvard University. 

Le probleme de la conscience. By B. D. Draghicesco. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1907. — pp. ix, 244. 

M. Draghicesco holds that consciousness is social in its origin and nature ; 
that it is a new quality added to the human organism in consequence of 
his existence in a social environment ; that it arises only in society ; that it 
changes with changes in society : in fact, that it is simply the focus in 
which inter-individual relations intertwine and concentrate themselves. 
Psychologists should, then, abandon the study of the individual and study 
consciousness by analyzing these inter-individual relations. Sociology 
rather than psychology is fitted to be the basal mental science, for it, like 
chemistry and biology, has (1) an irreducible unit, the primitive social 
group or the conscious man who is equivalent to it ; (2) a morphology, the 
structure, the constitution of society ; and (3) an irreducible quality, con- 
sciousness. He does not find these three requisites in psychology, which 
should therefore be regarded as dependent on sociology. 

Individual psychology is, in his opinion, impossible. It has never dis- 
covered a psychological law, properly so called, nothing on which predic- 
tions can be based ; and this holds equally of the introspective, physi- 
ological, and objective methods. 

Furthermore, objective sociology is impossible ; the individual and the 
subjective cannot be wholly disregarded ; psychology cannot be eliminated. 
Again, statistics can give no laws except where the facts are regular, and 
law furnishes only empirical, approximate rules. A social psychology is 
what is demanded, but its laws cannot be natural laws ; they must be im- 
peratives, not indicative statements. Society is still, too recent and too 
chaotic a phenomenon to permit of the discovery of laws ; the facts are 
still in a state of flux ; permanent forms have not yet appeared ; regularity 
has not yet been established ; laws can be stated only in terms of what 
ought to be. Psychology and sociology thus meet on the field of ethics. 
Kant's categorical imperative is a type. To reach natural laws, imperatives 
must be enforced to the exclusion of all exceptions. Not a passive, con- 
templative method, but an active one is required, like that of democracy 
and socialism. The principle of the majority in universal suffrage annuls 
disagreeing cases. To this add propaganda, and the means for establishing 



